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A CHAPTER FROM JANNEY’S HISTORY OF 
FRIENDS. 


(Continued from page 579.) 


William»Crouch was born the 5th of the Se- 
cond month, 1628, at Penton, near Andover, in 
Hampshire. 
man of good repute, and his mother a religious 
woman. In 1646 he came to London, and 
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His father was a substantial yeo-| Hath God forgotten to be gracious? 
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sion and form of religion; and that salvation is 
only in and through Christ Jesus, the gift of 
God and light of the world, given of the Father 
for a Saviour unto the ends of the earth. Now 
I found him a God nigh at hand, a discoverer of 
the thoughts and intents of the heart, a judge 
standing at the door, a reprover in secret, before 
whom I was made to bow and bend. He in 
mercy showed me my state and condition, and 
through the manifestation of His light and truth 
in my heart and conscience, showed unto me the 
way to escape the many snares and temptations 
wherein I had been overtaken and captivated. 
Now did sin appear exceeding sinful, and the fire 
of God’s jealousy was kindled in my soul, in the 
sense and feeling of which I travailed day and 
night, for months and years, and sometimes in the 
bitterness of my soul cried out, Hath God for- 
saken me? Is there no pardon or mercy for me ? 
Hath His 
anger shut up His tender mercies?” 

In the depth of distress he cried to the Lord 


bound himself as an apprentice in Cornhill, near | and found deliverance ; then under a lively sense 


which place he continued to reside after he at- 
tained to manhood. 

In his account of his early life he writes, “ God 
was pleased in His abundant grace and favor to 
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of divine favor he was led to exclaim, “ Right- 
eous art Thou, O God! and thy judgments are 
true; search me thoroughly; try my heart, and 
if iniquity be found therein, let the fire of thy 


place His witness near, even in my heart and jealousy burn up, and consume everything that 
conscience, so that when I was a child I was/is contrary to thy holy will; let not thine eye 
preserved from many evils incident to youth, and | pity nor thy hand spare, but in and through 
an awe continued with me as I grew up; and | Christ Jesus, the only Mediator and Saviour, give 


God did often visit me in mercy, and preserved 
and delivered me from many great temptations 
and evils; for which my soul gives thanks and 
praise to his excellent name, in the continued 
remembrance thereof.” . . “In the year 
1656, I came to be in some measure convinced 
of the everlasting truth of God, revealed and 
made known to a despised people called Quakers ; 


‘my mother and sisters having been before con- 


vinced in Gloucestershire, near to Bristol. For 
by a good hand‘of Providence I was brought to 
some meetings of the said people in London: con- 
cerning whom I had heard various reports, but 
when I heard for myself the testimony of truth 
declared, it was to my outward ear as ‘a very 
lovely song.’ (Ezek. xxxiii. 32.) But I felt not 
the power working in my heart-until it pleased 
the Almighty to touch it therewith; who did 
thereby opem my heart and set my sins in order 

fore me. Then, oh then! I saw my woful 
state and condition, although I was in a profes- 
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me favor with thee, and life eternal, whatever it 
cost.” 

“T found,” he says, “‘a necessity to continue 
my travel and get forward, for I saw that a dis- 
tance is set between seed-time and harvest. The 
considerate husbandman doth not expect to reap 
so soon as the seed is sown, but he waits the ap- 
pointed seasons, through many storms and tem- 
pests, until the blade appears, and ‘then the ear, 
and after that the full corn in the ear,’ accord- 
ing to the will of God. Even so the seed of the 
kingdom is sown in the good ground,—the hon- 
est and good heart,—which having heard the 
word keeps it, and bringeth forth fruit with pa- 
tience. He that believeth shall not make haste.” 

As there were inwardly fiery trials, so the 
Lord permitted outward exercises to attend ; such 
as inptisonments for not swearing, scoffs and re- 
vilings of men, loss of goods by distresses, for a 
good conscicnce towards God, for not paying to 
the hireling priesthood, and for meeting with 
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the people of God to worship Him.” . .. . 
“Through all the Lord supported me and bore 
up my head so that the storms and tempestuous 
floods of persecution prevailed not over me. God 
gave me power, strength and courage, to undergo 
with joy and gladness whatever He was pleased 
to permit and suffer to come upon me.” 

William Crouch is mentioned by one who 
knew him well, as a remarkable example of 
Christian meekness and fidelity. He did not 
rest in the beginnings of regeneration, where too 
many content themselves; but, through the as- 
sistance of the Holy Spirit, pressed forward and 
labored for a thorough sanctification of heart. 

“Such was the heavenly frame of his mind, 
such the spiritual travail of his soul. He bad a 
state of perfection in his view, and believing it 
attainable by the grace of God, he desisted not 
from the pursuit, till throughthe same grace, we 
hope, he was made a partaker of it. 

“He was a humble, self-denying man, and 
owned no state above a watchful one; nor did he 
assume to himself the attainment spoken of, but 
continued in faith, humility, watchfulness and 
prayer, looking unto Jesus, that he who had be- 
gun the good work in him would confirm it unto 
the end; relying always upon the grace of God, 
and not upon any duties or performances of his 
own.” .... “Now as doing righteousness or 
doing good, according to the appostle, is a cer- 
tain proof of being born of God, so is it vain for 
any man to conceit he is so born, in whom the 
fruits of righteousness are not. But where we 
see those fruits apparent, there we have good 
grounds to infer the person is born of God.” 

Gilbert Latey was born in the county of Corn- 
wall, in the year 1626. In youth he was bound 
apprentice to a tailor, and served out his time, 
notwithstanding he had a very wicked and se- 
vere master. 

In the year 1648, he came to the city of Lon- 
don, where he prospered in his business ; “being 
employed and respected by persons of the first 
rank and quality in the kingdom.” He was at 
that time exemplary in life and conversation, and 
earnestly engaged in seeking for religious 
knowledge. He followed those who were es- 
teemed the most zealous among the clergy, often 
hearing four sermons a day, and being frequent- 
ly engaged in private prayer. But he did not 
find that peace of mind and assurance of divine 
favor for which his soul was thirsting. In the 
year 1654, he was informed that some men from 
the north of England were to have a meeting at 
the house of Sarah Matthews, a widow who lived 
in Whitecross street; and repairing thither, he 
heard the gospel preached by Edward Burrough 
so effectually, that he was convinced of the doc- 
trines declared. Being directed to “the light of 
Christ in himself,” and not consulting with flesh 
and blood, he gave up to the leadings of the 
Holy Spirit, resolving, with the Lord’s assistance, 
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to take up his cross and despise the shame, ac. 
counting all things but as dross that he might 
win Christ. 

It was not long before he found a great trial 
awaited him in the prosecution of his business; 
for, being engaged in making apparel for persons 
of rank and fashion, whose garments were usual. 
ly adorned with lace and ribbons; he felt a con- 
scientious scruple against administering to their 
sumptuous habits. He would neither make such 
garments himself, nor allow his journeymen to 
make them; which deprived him of his most 
profitable business, and led some of his neigh- 
bors to question his sanity. 

Although he suffered a temporary loss, he was 
in the end amply compensated; being not only 
prosperous in his outward affairs, but abundantly 
blessed with the more enduring riches of Christ's 
kingdom. 

He received a precious gift in the gospel min- 
istry, and was eminently serviceable as a soli- 
citor for the release of his imprisoned brethren 
and sisters, as will more fully appear in the 
course of this history. 

One of the earliest sufferers among the Friends 
in London was Ann Downer, elready mentioned 
as a minister of the gospel. She, for some ex- 
pressions against the preacher who officiated ata 
house of worship in Stepney, was, in the year 
1655, committed to the house of correction, and 
becauae she refused to work, was beaten with a 
rope’s end. She was then a maiden about thirty 
years of age, and afterwards became the wife of 
George Whitehead. She was a woman of excel- 
lent endowments, very serviceable in religious 
society, a mother in the church—well qualified 
to exhort others, and exemplary in her Christian 
care over persons in sickness and poverty. 

In the same year, George Baily, for speaking 
in a parish house of worship after the priest had 
ended his sermon and prayer, was sent to New- 
gate prison, where he lay three weeks till the 
sessions, when no accuser appearing against him, 
the court seemed willing to discharge him; but 
demanded an acknowledgment of his offence. He 
answered, that “he could not do so without by- 
pocrisy, because his conscience did not accuse 
him of any offence.”” This innocent boldness 
they called obstinacy; and required sureties for 
his good behaviour, which he, not being willing 
to give, was sent to Bridewell, where he remain- 
ed above ten weeks. 

About the same time, and for the same cause, 
Ruth Hill, William Markfield, and William Rob- 
inson, were sent to the house of correction. 

Francis Howgill, feeling a sympathy with 
Friends who were persecuted and imprisoned in 
several places, waited on Oliver Cromwell, and 
interceded with him to put a stop toit. There 
is no evidence that his object was attained, but 
his visit had a salutary effect upon some of the 
Protector’s family, among whom Theophilus 
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Green was so much affected with his discourse, 
that he subsequently joined himself in member- 
ship with Friends. 


EXTRACT OF PAUL’S SPEECH TO THE BISHOP 
OF, CRETE. 
RY HUGH TURFORD. 

Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ, writing to 
Titus, the first Bishop of Crete, had this saying : 
—“The grace of God that bringeth salvation 
hath appeared unto all men; teaching us that 
denying ungodliness and worldly lust, we should 
live soberly, righteously, and godly in this pres- 
ent world.” 

From which weighty sayings, the following 
questions arise: 

First. What is the grace of God? 

Answer. The grace of God that bringeth sal- 
vation is no less than a divine inspiration,—the 
gift of God to the sons and daughters of men,— 
an adversary to the devil, a destroyer of sin, and 
the only saviour of mankind therefrom. 

The gift of grace under the gospel adminis- 
tration, is the fulfilling of the covenant which 
God, by the mouth of His prophet Jeremiah, 
promised to make with the house of Jacob; 
which was that he would write His law in their 
hearts, and put His spirit in their inward parts; 
that His people might have a rule of righteous- 
ness within themselves to guide their steps by. 

As the princes of the earth rule and govern 
their people by an outward law, so the Lord re- 
solved to rule and govern His people by an in- 
ward law. They should have no need to turn 
over the leaves of a book, as the children of 
Abraham under the first covenant had,to knowhow 
they should walk in right paths; but they should 
know by looking into their own hearts what was 
right and what was wrong,—what they might 
do and what they should leave undone; what was 
just and what was unjust; what was pleasing to 
God and what was not. For this law is a light 
that enlightens men’s souls, as the sun in the 
firmament enlightens our houses, showing what 
is clean and what is unclean; what may remain 
and what is to be swept out. 

For as God made man in the beginning hum- 
ble, lowly, meek, merciful, pure, peaceable, just 
and faithful; so He would have all men to be. 
But forasmuch as nothing less than the good 
Spirit of God in the inward parts of man can 
bring us into such a state, God hath given to 
every man a measure thereof, to enlighten their 
understandings and to guide them in the path of 
life and salvation: and this measure being the 
free gift of God, is by the apostle inthe text (and 
in many other places of Scripture) called grace. 

Second question. Where doth the grace of 
God that bringeth salvation appear ? 

Answer. The great God, in His infinite wis- 
dom and everlasting love, hath ~ His royal 
seed and plant of renown in the hearts of the 
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sons and daughters of men; for that is the term 
used for the soul. There, the grace of God that 
bringeth salvation may be found: from thence 
(until it comes to be veiled by the clouds of in- 
iquity) it shows itself a witness against all un- 
righteousness and ungodliness. 

As every evil motion and temptation that 

leads to sin appears within; so the grace of God 
that is given to men to save from sin, appears 
also within. 
» There is not a man born into the world, if he 
has lived to commit sin, but hath felt and known 
in himself rebukes for sin; and these rebukes are 
the appearances of grace, and are called in Scrip- 
ture, light, or the true light, because it mani- 
fests every work of darkness; and it shows us 
both when and wherein we have done amiss, and 
this it hath been and done in all ages. 

God hath not in any age left Himself without 
a witness in the hearts of men, to declare His 
righteousness, truth and faithfulness. But there 
is as much difference between the appearance of 
grace, and the power of grace to salvation,—the 
light of righteousness, and that fulness which 
enables us to lead a life of righteousness,—as 
there is between a seed that is sown, and the 
herb or tree when it is come to full growth. But 
the one leads to the other: and it is he that at- 
tains to the fulness of grace that comes to lead a 
sober, righteous, godly life in this present world. 

It was said of Jesus, the second Adam, that 
he “was full of grace;”’ and we may believe it 
from the fruits he brought forth in his life. He 
was humble, lowly, meek, patient, peaceable, 
just and faithful; he resisted the devil in all his 
temptations; he led a blameless life,—fulfilled 
all righteousness, and in the whole course of his 
life retained what the first Adam lost by trans- 
gression, namely, the image of God: and whoso- 
ever grows in grace until he attains to the stature 
of Christ so as to be filled therewith, may be 
called as Job was, “a perfect man.” 

As the appearances of grace are inward, so are 
its discoveries, revelations and teachings. Who- 
soever applies to man for a right knowledge of 
the things of God, goes to a wrong school; be- 
cause, as Paul truly said, “that which may be 
known of God is manifest within.” 

The proud, the covetous, the envious, and other 
ungodly persons, may for a time have the ap- 
pearance of grace,—they may also have the re- 
bukes for sin; but if by such rebukes they do 
not learn righteousness, they grow not in grace, 
neither doth grace grow in them. All such hide 
their talent, and in time (for want of improve- 
ment,) come to have it quite taken from them; 
and thus being left graceless, they lead a wicked 
and ungodly life in the present world. 

Third question. If the grace of God appears 
unto all, and if there is a sufficiency therein to 
make men godly, how comes it to pass that 
there are so many ungodly ? 
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Answer. As the grace of God that bringeth 
salvation appears unto all men,—so motions of 
sin that lead to destruction arise in all men, 
and commonly make an early appearance. All 
men have evil motions and temptations in them- 
selves, before they are sensible of any rebukes in 
themselves for sin, and our selfish reasonings 
make forbidden things appear to be desirable, 
and the world and its vanities to appear pleasant. 
As our will and affections come to be taken 
therewith, and we make the world our delight; 
and so pursue after it,—we depart from God. 
And though grace may often appear in us— 
though the good Spirit of God may long strive 
with us—though we may have in ourselves many 
checks and rebukes, by which we are made sen- 
sible that our ways and our doings displease God, 
—yet we persevere therein; and through a con- 
tinued perseverance, sin grows stronger and 
comes to have the dominion over us; one un- 
godly person also acts as a bait to allure and 
catch another: and these are the causes why 
there are so many ungodly livers in the world. 

The further any man goes from God and godli- 
ness, the less desire he hath to return; and the 
more we take delight in the vanities of the 
world, the less felicity we behold in the things 
of God. As men pursue this downward course, 
they at length become quite graceless; and 
many such graceless ones would be more appa- 
rent, were not wickedness somewhat limited by 
outward laws. Should these become, as Israel 
once was, without a king, or outward restraint, 
—or as the inhabitants of Laish, who had no 
magistrates in the land to put them to shame for 
anything,—though they might bear the Chris- 
tian name, they would manifest the devil’s nature 
by working all mauner of wickedness. 

It therefore highly concerns all who have the 
appearance of grace, to learn righteousness by its 
teachings, so that it may grow in them and be- 
come their only guide; for nothing but grace, 
and obedience thereunto unto righteousness, 
make any to differ from the worst of men in vile 
actions. As all righteousness proceeds from a 
fulness of grace, so the abounding of wickedness 
is by a departure from grace, and not being 
willing it should rule over and in us. 

Fourth question. What manner of salvation 
doth the grace of God bring? 

Answer. As the appearances of grace are in 
rebuke for sin, so the salvation that grace brings 
is a saving from sin. 

If grace teaches men to live soberly, right- 
eously, and godly in this present world, grace 
saves such men from sin in this present world. 

Nothing defaces the image of God in man but 
sin ; nor can anything recover that image again 
but our being saved from siu. 

The mortification of sin brings men back, as it 
were, to their beginning: for the more humble, 
lowly, meek and merciful any man becomes, the 
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more he resembles his Maker. The more patient, 
peaceable, just, upright and faithful any man is, 
the more conformable he is to the life and nature 
of Christ. 

Paul told the Ephesians that they were saved 
by grace. And what were they saved from, but 
from the power of sin? And where was this 
grace, but in their own hearts? Before they 
came (through turning from their iniquities) to 
have grace ruling in their hearts, they walked as 
many do now, according to the course of this 
world ; not denying, but fulfilling the desires of 
their fleshly minds. And all such are now, as 
they then were, without Christ, without light, 
without life, and without the sense of feeling or 
anything in them that was of God ; being aliens 
from the government of the Divine Spirit in 
their inward parts, and strangers from the prom- 
ised covenant ; not knowing or not observing the 
Divine law in their hearts to guide their s 
by. But when they came to be quickened by 
Christ, and to be led by his Good Spirit, they 
were saved from sin,—they came to have new 
natures, and soto be new creatures. Then they 
were no longer strangers to the law of Christ’s 
government in themselves, but became subjects 
to righteousness, citizens with saints, and of God’s 
family. 

To this blessed state we might all come, did we 
but embrace the gift of God for our salvation, and 
give ourselves up to be taught and guided there- 
by; and this would be our greatest wisdom; 
since nothing else can subdue and save from sin, 
as well as enable us to “live soberly, righteously 
and godly in this present world.” 

Saving from sin on this side the grave, may, to 
such as are strangers to God’s salvation, seem an 
incredible thing. But were they as well ac- 
quainted with the power of grace as too many 
are with the strength of sin, they would say, 
Christ’s yoke is easy. 

Hath it not been the saying of many ungodly 
men, that they would amend their lives if they 
had but the power? 

Where any heart, through a perseverance in 
sin, comes to be filled with unrighteousness, sin 
hath such power over the faculties of the soul, 
that such think they cannot resist evil motions 


‘and temptations; and so yield thereunto and 


suffer themselves to be led thereby, though they 
know it is to evil practices. 

Now if sin hath such dominion over ungodly 
men, why may not grace have as much or more 
dominion over godly men? Surely Joseph had 
such power in his soul, when he said, “‘ How can 
I do this evil and sin against God !” 

Grace being a divine inspiration, influences 
the hearts of all good men; and the heart being 
thus endued, governs every member of the 
body, holding them all in subjection as with bit 
and bridle. 


The ear of a gracious man is shut from heark- 
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ening to falsehoods and evil reporg; his eye is 
withholden from gazing upon vanity and forbid- 
den things; his tongue is not suffered to curse, 
swear, lie, or be employed in slanders and evil 
communications ; his hand is kept from taking 
of bribes to prevent justice, and from taking by 
fraud or violence what is not his own; his feet 
are retained from going with the drunkard to 
excess, or with a lewd woman to the chamber 
of wantcnness, or with rude persons to rioting, 
revelling, and every other evil thing. 

It is by this dominion that grace comes to 
have over us, that the Lord saves his people 
from their sins ; and as we live in subjection to 
the power of Divine grace, we are servants to an- 
other Prince, and sin has lost its dominion over 
us. This is God’s salvation, and by this we 
come to live soberly, righteously and godly in 
this present world. 

Fifth question. Whom did the apostle mean 
when he said ‘teaching us?” Was it the world 
in general, or only some particulars ? 

Answer. Christ was given asa light to the 
Gentiles ; to which, as they became obedient, he 
was also their leader out of all ungodliness, and 
then they came to live under the government of 
the Eternal Spirit manifested in their own 
hearts. It is such as these only that the Lord 
owns as His people, and none but such can in 
truth call Him Lord. 

Grace appears unto all men; every one that is 
bora into the world hath a light in his soul that 
shows him the motions of sin, and rebukes him 
when and as often as he yields thereunto. 

All righteousness is learned out of the book 
of the law written in our hearts; but that law 
being the law of the Spirit of Life, we must be 
quickened by Christ, and have the spirit of life 
before we can learn from that law. 

Our ancestors made it their concern to teach 
youth good manners: as temperance, modera- 
tion, chastity, civil behaviour; to be dutiful to 
parents,—to show respect to their elders,—to be 
circumspect in their communication,—swift to 
hear, slow to speak,—to answer with meekness 
and gravity,—to be true to their trust,—faithful 
to their promises,—just in their dealings, keep- 
ing to their word in all things, so that their word 
might be taken in all cases without doubt or 


acruple ;—and every one to know their proper 
place and abide therein. 


Now as we turn from ungodliness to sobriety, 
we bring forth all these fruits in our lives; for 


grace teacheth all this and much more. But 
since we find so few thus qualified, we must con- 
clude, that though grace appears unto all, all are 
not obedient thereunto. 

(To be continued.) 


Early piety presents a heart to God much un 
soiled by the world ; and like the morning fire it 
burns clear, being free from ashes. 


| 
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ON WANDERING THOUGHTS AND DEJECTION. 


1. Two things trouble you; one is, how you 
may avoid wandering thoughts; the other, how 
you may be sustained against dejection. As to 
the former, you will never cure them by 
set reflections ; you must pot expect to do the 
work of grace by the resources and activity of 
nature. Be simply content to yield your will to 
God without reservation ; and whenever any 
state of suffering is brought before you, accept it 
as his will, im an absolute abandvoment to his 
guidance. 

Do not go out in search of these crucifixions,but 
when God permits them to reach you without 
your having sought them, they need never pas» 
without your deriving profit from them. 

Receive everything that God presents to your 
miod, notwithstanding the shrinking of nature, 
as a trial by which He would exercise and 
strengthen your faith. Never trouble yourself 
to inquire whether you will have strength to 
endure what is presented, if it should actually 
come upon you, for the moment of trial will 
have its appointed and sufficient grace ; that of the 
present moment is to behold the afflictions pre- 
sented tranquilly, and to feel willing to receive 
them whenever it should be the will of God to 
bestow them. 

Go on cheerfully and confidently in this trust. 
If this state of the willshould not change in con- 
sequence of a voluntary attachment to something 
out of the will of God, it will continue forever. 


Your imagination will doubtless wander to a 
thousand matters of vanity ; it will be subject to 
more or less agitation, according to your situation 
and the character of the objects presented to its 
regard. But what matter? The imagination, as 
St. Theresa declares, is the fool of the household ; 
it is constantly busy in making some bustle or 
other, to distract the mind which cannot avoid 
beholding the images which itexhibits. The at- 
tention is inevitable, and is a true distraction, 
but, so long as it is involuntary, it does not sep- 
arate us from God ; nothing can do that but some 
distraction of the will. 

You will never have wandering thoughts if you 
never will to have them, and may then say with 
truth that you have prayed without ceasing. 
Whenever you perceive that you have involun- 
tarily strayed away, return without effort, and 
you will tranquilly find God again without any 
disturbance of soul. As long as you are aware 
of it, it is not wandering of the heart ; when it is 
made manifest, look to God at once with fidelity, 
and you will find that this simple faithfulness to 
Him will be the occasion of blessing you with 
his more constant and more familiar indwelling. 


A frequent and easy recollection is one of the 
fruits of this faithful readiness to leave all wan- 
derings as soon as they are perceived; but it 
must not be supposed that it can be accomplish- 
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by our own labors. Such efforts would produce 
trouble, scrupulosity, and restlessness in all those 
matters in which you have most occasion to be 
free. You will be constantly dreading lest you 
should lose the presence of God, and continually 
endeavoring to recover it; you will surround 
yourself with the creations of your own imagina- 
tion, and thus, the presence of God, which ought, 
by its sweetness and illumination, to assist us in 
everything which comes before us in his pro- 
vidence, will have the effect of keeping us always 
in a tumult, and render us incapable of per- 
forming the exterior duties of our condition. 

Be never troubled, then, at the loss of the sen- 
sible presence of God ; but, above all, beware of 
seeking to retain Him by a multitude of argumen- 
tative and reflective acts. Be satisfied during 
the day, and while about the details of your daily 
duties, with a general and interior view of God, 
so that if asked, at any moment, whither your 
heart is tending, you may answer with truth that 
it is toward God, though the attention of your 
mind may then be engrossed by something else. 
Be not troubled by the wanderings of your im- 
agination which you cannot restrain; how often 
do we wander through the fear of wandering and 
the regret that we have done so! 


you say of a traveller who, instead of constantly 
advancing in his journey, should employ his time 
in anticipating the falls which he might suffer, or 
in weeping over the place where one had happened? 


On ! on! you would say to him, on ! without look- 
ing behind or stopping. We must proceed, as the 
Apostle bids us, that we may abound more and 
more. (1 7hess. iv. 1.) The abundance of the 
love of God will be of more service in correcting 
us than all our restlessness and selfish reflections. 
This rule is simple enough; but nature, ac- 
customed to the intricacies of reasoning and re, 
flection, considers it as altogether too simple 
We want to help ourselves, and to communicate 
more impulse to our progress ; but it is the very 
excellency of the precept that it confines us to a 
state of naked faith, sustained by God alone in 
our absolute abandonment to Him, and leads us 
to the death of self by stifling all remains of it 
whatever. In this way we shall not be led to 
increase the external devotional practices of such 
as are exceedingly occupied, or. are feeble in 
body, but shall be contented with turning them 
all into simple love; thus, we shall only act as 
constrained by love, and shall never be over- 
burdened, for we shall only do what we love to do. 
2. Dejection often arises from the fact that, in 
seeking God, we have not so found Him as to 
content us. The desire to find Him, is not the 
desire to possess Him : it is simply a selfish anx- 
iety to be assured, for our own consolation, that 
we do possess Him. Poor Nature, depressed and 
discouraged, is impatient of the restraints of 
naked faith, where every support is withdrawn ; 
it is grieved to be travelling, as it were, in the air, 


‘every moment by the hand. 
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where it cant behold its own progress towards 
perfection. Its pride is irritated by the views of its 
defects, and this sentiment is mistaken for hn- 
mility. It longs, from self-love to behold itself 
perfect; it is vexed that it is not so already ; it is 
impatient, haughty, and outof temper with itself 
and every bodyelse. Sad state! As though the 
work of God could be accomplished by our ill. 
humor! As though the peace of God could be 
attained by means of such interior restlessness ! 

Martha, Martha! why art thou troubled and 
anxious about many things? One thing is need- 
ful, to love Him and to sit attentively at his feet! 

When we are truly abandoned to God, all 
things are accomplished without the performance 
of useless labor; we suffer ourselves to be guided 
in perfect trust; for the future, we will what- 
ever God wills, and shut our eyes to everything 
else; for the present, we give ourselves up to 
the fulfilment of his designs. 

Sufficient for every day is the good and the 
evil thereof. This daily doing of the will of God 
is the coming of his kingdom within us, and at 
the same time our daily bread. We should be 
faithless indeed, and guilty of heathen distrust, 
did we desire to penetrate the future, which God 


What would | had hidden from us; leave it to Him: let Him 


make it short or long, bitter or sweet ; let Him 
do with it even as it shall please Himself. 

The most perfect preparation for this future, 
whatever it may be, is to die to every will of our 
own, and yield ourselves wholly up to his; we 
shall in this frame of mind be ready to receive 
all the grace suitable to whatever state it shall 
be the will of God to develop in and around us. 

3. When we are thus prepared forevery event, 
we begin to feel the Rock under our feet af the 
very bottom of the abyss; we are as quiet re- 
specting the past as the future. We are ready to 
suppose every imaginable evil of ourselves, but 
we throw ourselves blindly into the arms of God, 
forgetting and losing everything else. This for- 
getfulness of self is the most perfect repentance, 
for conversion is nothing more than the renounce- 
ment of self and acceptance of God; it is the 
sacrifice of self-love; it would be a thousand 
times more agreeable to accuse and condemn our- 
selves, to torment body and mind, rather than to 
forget. 

Such an abandonment is an annihilation of 
self-love, in which it no longer finds any nourish- 
ment. Then the heart begins to expand; we 
begin to feel lighter for having thrown off the 
burden of self, which we formerly carried ; we 
are astounded to behold the simplicity and 
straightness of the way. We thought there was 
need of strife and constant exertion, but we now 
perceive that there is little to do; that it ig suf- 
ficient to look to God with confidence, without 
reasoning either upon the past or the future, re- 
garding Him as a loving Father, who leads us 
If some distraction 
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or other should hide Him for a moment, without | free ; it accepts, without questioning, whatever 
stopping to look at it, we simply turn again to] bitter blessings God develops, wills them, loves 
Him from whom we had departed. If we com-| them, and embraces them ; it would not be freed 
mit faults, we repent with a repentance wholly of | from them, if it could be accomplished by a sim- 
love, and, aoe to. God, he makes us feel | ple wish ; for such a wish would be an act origin- 
whatever we ought. Sin seems hideous, but we | ating in self, and contrary to its abandonment to 
pe a aeae of eat it is the cause, | Providence, and it is aloes that this abandon- 
and for which God permitted it. ment should be absolutely perfect. 

As the setvations of our pride upon our defects} If there be anythiog aaa of setting a soul 
are bitter, disheartening and vexatious, so the | in alarge place, this absolute abandonment 
return of the soul towards God is recollected,|to God. It in the soul a peace which 
peaceful and sustained by confidence. You will | flows as a ri a righteousness which is as 
find by experience how much more your pro-| the waves of the sea. (Jsaiah xlviii. 18.) If there 
gress aa a by this simple, peaceful turn- | be anything that can render thesoul calm, dissipate 
ing to , than by all your chagrin and spite | its scruples and dispel its fears, sweeten its suf- 
at the faults that oale in 0 Only be faithful ferings i the nelle of love, impart streugth 
in turning quietly towards God alone, the mo-| to it in all its actions, and spread abroad the joy 
ies Sa aun what a have done ; do = - ae — - its a and words, 

ourself; you can gain noth-| it is this simple, free, and child-like repose in 
ing from that quis ; when oa amie yourself | the arms of Geli Pendlins , 
of your misery, I see but you and yourseif in 
ane poor wisdom that will issue from LOVING-KINDNESS. 
where God is not! i This, says Web : : 
aoe ys Webster, is a scriptural word. It 
carte hand . -_— prion erg the | is to us one of the best if not the very best words 
rs gage: as ! you are buried deeper} in the English language. There may be kind- 
than —— = cannot help yourself; and} nogs without much love, but loving-kindness im- 
net a beef : — = ae we the plies a tender regard ; a kindness which is moved 
lente y if cake consists In the inability to! and influenced by love, heart-felt and sincere. 
yourseil, and do you expect to increase your | The Christian journeys onward in his pilgrimage 
chances by dwelling constantly upon your defects, to the “better country,” singing as he goes, of 
= ae oe ae oe by a view of your| Goq’s « Joving-kindness ;” dwelling on this 
diffeultics. aie tee - io lo y acai vy0d theme on his dying couch, and looking forward 
deel adhe eae ne Pte i hi ane aa and rejoicing to the bright day when he shall 
inti tin J f h fe if ™ een rm mingle with the spirits of just men made perfect, 
es us to go forth fromself, and when He has | .44 pour forth the song of redeeming love with 
accomplished that, we are in peace. But how} coctatic heart "= 
are we to go forth? Simply by turning gently ; 
towards God, and gradually forming the habit of 
so doing, by a faithful persistence in it, when- ee 1. 
ever we perceive that we have wandered from| A sacred regard to the principles of justice 
Him. forms the basis of every transaction, and regu- 

As to that natural dejection which arises from | lates the conduct of the upright man of business. 
a melancholic temperament, it belongs purely to| He is strict in keeping his engagements; does 
the body, and is the province of the physician. } nothing carelessly or in a hurry ; employs no- 
It is true that it is constantly recurring, but let| body to do what he can do himself; keeps 
it not be voluntary, and, whenever God permits | everything in its proper place; leaves nothing 
it, let it be borne in peace, as we receive from his | undone which ought to be done, and which cir- 
hands a fever or any other bodily ailment. cumstances permit him to do; keeps his designs 

The question is not, what is the state of our and business from the view of others; is prompt 
feelings, but what isthe condition of our will. | aad decisive with his customer, and does not 
= us bon to wo oe ee not to ae for a — : — short credits 

ave whatever we have not. e would not even | to long ones, and cash to credit transactions, at 
be delivered from our sufferings, for it is God’s | all jane when they can be advantageously made, 
place to apportion to us our crosses and our joys. | either in buying or selling, and small profits with 
In the midst of affliction we rejoice, as did the | little risk, to the chance of better gains with 
a = it is = joy of Se eaee er sats a He - — sp hs in oe 

e will. e wicked are wretched in the midst | bargains; leaves nothing to the memory whic 
of their pleasures, because they are never con- can, and ought to be, aniead to ee 
tent with their state; they are always desir-| copies of all important letters which he sends 
ing to remove some thorn, or to add we flower | away, and has every letter and invoice belong- 
to their present condition. The faithful soul,| ing to his business titled, classed and put away. 
on the other hand, has a will which is perfectly| He never suffers his desk to be confused by 
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many papers lying upon it; isalways at the head 
of his business, well knowing, if he leaves it, it 
will leave him; holds it as a maxim tbat he 
whose credit is suspected is not safe to be trust- 
ed, and is constantly examining his book, and 
sees through all his affairs as far as care and at- 
tention enable him ; balances regularly at stated 
times, and then makes out and transmits all his 
account current to his customergand constituents, 
both at home and abroad; @yoids as much as 
possible, all sorts of accom lens in money 
matters and law suits where 
hazard ; is economical in his expenditures, al- 







ways living within his income; keeps a memo- 


randum book, with his pencil in his pocket, in 


which he writes every little particular relative 
to appointments, addresses and petty cash mat- 
ters ; is cautious how he becomes security for 


any person, and is generous when urged by mo- 
tives of humanity. 














PLEA FOR THE CHILDREN.—To every age 


and generation are attached peculiarities, which, 
though seldom approved, are almost universally 
followed at the time, and as generally denounced 
and ridiculed when succeeded by others which 
perhaps are no less inconsistent. 

Among the fashions of the present day, none 
appear more foolish and unnatural than the 
custom of dressing little children. At an age 
when it is especially important that by moder- 
ate and daily exercise their limbs and muscles 
may become active and strong, they are dressed 
in a style which almost forbids healthy bodily 
development ; and for gymnastic or other exer- 
eise promoting vigorous circulation, especial gar- 
ments must be provided. Unless, from the in- 
fluence and example of their older and sometimes 
injudicious friends, children seldom attach im- 
portance to dress; and when their fresh young 
spirits go out naturally and joyously to worthy 
objects, and there is such a world of beauty and 
knowledge to be unfolded to their minds, it is 
unwise, to say the least of it, not to direct them 
to more elevating pursuits. 

The two chief objects in dress, utility and 
comfort, seem nearly ignored; and with the 
excuse of making them hardy, children are too 
frequently subjected to the variations of a chang- 
ing climate, with portions of the person so in- 


sufficiently clad that it is a problem if their 


is the least 
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onstitutions can bear the test of such repeated 

exposures. After a chilling bath in cold water, 
their little figures are encircled in a frame-work 
which prevents the abundant skirts from afford. 
ing an adequate protection ; their feet are slightly 
clad in thin slippers, and thinner hose, between 
which, and the receding pants is often an un- 
healthy and unsightly disunion ; while the arms 
and shoulders are uncovered, leaving the extremi- 
ties, which are farthest from the seat of life and 
consequently need greater assistance in keeping 
up a healthy action, almost entirely unprotected. 
Who can doubt that any adult, daily subjected 
to such exposures, would not pay the penalty of 
imprudence in neuralgia, rheumatism and the 
other attendants upon a violation of the laws of 
health, and can we wonder that under the pre. 
sent system, so many children suffer from colds, 
croup and other ailments. 

Another evil greatly to be deplored, is the 
early initiation of children into large and expen- 
sive parties, by which a taste is often formed for 
improper amusements, and a necessity fur varied 
excitement, which, added to the concomitant 
late hours, must have an enervating effect both 
on the body and the mind. 

Then again, the amount of time and labor 
bestowed on the making of children’s garments, 
and the increasing expensiveness of their apparel, 
in some instances the cost of one outfit equalling 
that expended in the yearly wardrobe of a per- 
son practising wholesome economy, thus introdu- 
cing the little creatures into luxury and extrava- 
gance, and habits which engender pride, and 
will most probably lead to sorrow and embarrass- 
ment. 

While these evils are more particularly to be 
encountered in a city life, few, even in country 
places, are not harassed with difficulties in rais- 
ing their children, which would very much 
diminish, were they willing to be and to appear 
in the simplicity. Are there not mothers, even 
in our Society, who sometimes shrink from taking 
their little flock to meeting, because they do not 
make an appearance similar to others of their 
acquaintance ? 

It requires considerable moral courage to act in- 
dependently in such cases,but if parents who feel 
that they are following fashions sanctioned by cus- 
tom, against their better judgment, would resolve 
to be governed as far as circumstances will permit, 
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py their individual convictions of propriety, what | 
ssalutary influence they might exert on the com- 
munityaroundthem. Childrenare simplein their 
tastes and pleasures, and the more inexpensive 
their enjoyments the less likely are they to 
weary of them. A gentle and controlling spirit 
may give almost any direction to their pursuits 
snd inclinations, and, at least, during the earlier 
stages of life, a mother may keep them from 
these dangerous temptations. 


To CORRESPONDENTS.—We always regret not 
to insert in our paper an article furnished for 
publication, but the Friend who sent us the 
Jondon Epistle, issued in 1823, will remember 
we have recently published several of a similar 
import. 


Marriep, On Fifth-day, the 17th ult., at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s parents, with the approbation of 
Makefield Monthly Meeting, Mark Patmer Rica, of 
Middletown, to Harrier Jones, daughter of Amos 
Jones, of Upper Makefield, Bucks county, Pa. 


, According to the order of the Society of 
Friends, om Fourth-day, the 26th of 10th month, 
RicharpD P. Hattowett to Anna C. Davis, daughter 
of Edward M. and Maria M. Davis. 


, According to the order of the Society of 
Friends, at Quakertown, Hunterdon county, N J., on 
Fourth-day, the 26th of 10th month, Tuomas W. De tt, 
of Philadelphia, to Jzannetre H., daughter of Lindley 
M. and Rachel H. Vail. 


Diep, On First-day morning, the 13th of 11th mo., 
1859, at the house of her son-in-law, Thomas Nixon, 
Washington Township, Washington County, Indiana, 
PaisciLLa CADWALADER, (formerly Priscilla Hunt,) 
aged seventy-three years. 

In the death of this much beloved Friend and min- 
ister, the Society of Friends, particularly Blue River 


Monthly Meeting, has lost a valued member, She 
was endowed with talents, and highly gifted as a Gos- 
pel Minister, in which capacity she had travelled much, 
not to promulgate any sectarian views, but to preach 
the glad tidings of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and to 
turn the poople from the “ power of Satan unto God.” 
Her desire was, that all should seek and know the 
Lord for themselves, and not put their trust in the 
preacher, but in Him who will assuredly teach his 
people Himself, as man never taught. Many times 
she bas been heard to say, ‘“‘ why is it so that we poor 
weak instruments are called to gu and proclaim to 
the children of men the goodness, the wisdom, and 
the grace of the Most High God, when his grace hath 
appeared anto all men, for all the world of mankind 
to profit by. It is in the heart of man, that the ‘ Lord 
God of Israel’ speaks to his people. Then why will 
they continue to follow the ‘Lo here is Christ, or the 
Lo be is there.? That power can only be known by 
retiring inward, to the place where true prayer is 
wont to be made, and there wait in the stillness of all 
flesh, for the manifestations of Truth, which will en- 
lighten each and every one who seeks the Lord with 
full purpose of heart, for He hath promised that ‘ they 
who seek me shall find me.’” She would often add, 
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“* this is all [ have to depend on, and this is all I have 
to invite others to, for itis only the spirit of Jesus 
Christ that can satisfy the desires of the spirit of 
mano.” 

She attended Blue River Quarterly Meeting held at 
Honey Creek, in Vigo County, the latter part of the 
8th month, (120 miles), left home again ov the 2\st of 
the 9th month for Richmond, to attend Indiana Yearly 
Meeting (a distance of 140 miles,) but was too unwell 
to attend all its sittings. She was present at the last 
meeting on Fifth-day, however, and her gospel service 
was satisfactory to many friends. She started the 
afternoon of that day for home, where she arrived on 
First-day afternoon, having stood the journey well 
for one of her ae This was the last time she was 
able to get out. Her close was, 

Calm as a summer’s setting sun, 

And bright as is his parting ray 

Her prospect of a future day. 
Indiana, 11th mo., 1859, 


Dig, on the 21st of 1st montb, 1859, in Saratoga, 
N. Y., Taomas SuepHerp, aged 82 years, 7 mouthsand 
21 days. 

To commemorate the praiseworthy example of those 
who have passed from works to rewards, is a practice 
that long siuce obtained, and may be profitatly con- 
tinued as a means of encouragement to survivors “to 
go and do likewise,” in other words, inducing a desire 
to emulate their virtues. 

Our beloved friend, the subject of this brief memoir, 
was born in New Bedford, Massachusetts, and was the 
eldest of a family of several children. At the age of 
sixteen, he, with his parents, David and Serah Shep- 
herd, moved and settled in Saratoga, which was then 
comparatively a new country, where he remained un- 
til the close of his days. 

Early in life he united in marriage with Mary 
Wright, who proved a worthy, kind and sympathizing 
companion, a union that was broken by death several 
years previous to his removal. As a husband and 
father be was kind and affectionate, and by his agree- 
able, social, yet unassuming manner, he gained, not 
only the respect and good-will of his neighbors, but 
of alarge circle of acquaintance. It may be truthfully 

| said, that in his dealings among men he was strictly 
| upright, always acting in accordance with the pro- 
fession be was making. 
For more than sixty years he wasa member and 
diligent attender of Saratoga Meeting, filling the im- 
| portant station of an Elder for forty yexsrs or more of 
the time, to the entire satisfaction of bis friends, pos- 
sessing as he did qualifications that fitted him for 

| that capacity. In all the relations of life he was ex- 
emplary, filling up his sphere of usefulness with cir- 
cumspect devotion. 

His last illness, which lasted several weeks, was 
attended with great bodily suffering, with little inter- 
mission, which he bore with Christian resignation, 
often remarking ‘‘ that he had but little longer to suf- 
fer, and hoped that his patience might endure to the 
end.” A short time previous to bis departure, he 
said to those around him, “ No tongue can tell my 
sufferings.” Soon after he quietly passed away. 

In view of the upright and exemplary life of the 
departed, we doubt not the Janguage of the apostle as 
being applicable, ‘‘ Blessed are the dead that die in 
the Lord, henceforth ; yea, saith the Spirit, that they 
may rest from their labors, and their works do follow 
them.” 


, On the 9th of 11th mo., 1859, Susan Taytor, 
wife of Thomas R. Taylor, a member of Spruce Street 
Monthly Meeting. 


, Near Medford, on the 23d day of the 12th mo., 
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1858, of typhoid fever, ALnert H., son of Daniel and 
Sarah Ann Bates, members of Medford Monthly Meet- 
ing New Jersey, aged 10 years, 10 months and 22 
days. 


Diep, On 11th mo, 19th, 1859, at his residence, near 
Dublin, Indiana, Matrnew Symons, in the 62d year of 
his age,a member of Milford Monthly and Bethel 
Preparative Meeting of Friends. 


——, At Mercer, Mercer County, Pennsylvania, on 
the 9th instant, Mary P., wife of William F. Clark, 
and daughter of the late Joseph and Ann Pryor, of 
this city. 

A life of practical usefulness in her neighborhood 
verified the truth of a testimony given forth during 
the funeral obsequies,—“Of her character I need not 
say much ; it is recorded in the hearts of the community.” 


, On the 7th of 11th month, at the residence of 

her son. John Chadwick, Rensselaerville, Albany co., 

N. Y., Martaa Cuapwick, in the 87th year of her age. 

The deceased, through a long life, was a bright ex- 

ample of all the virtues that adorn her sex: a faithful 

‘ and affectionate wife, a tender and loving mother, 

kind and gentle in her manner towards all, rendering 

her universally beloved. She was diligent in the at- 

tendance of meetings, even to the day preceding her 

death. She quietly passed away without sickness or 
pain. 

——, On the 21st of 10th month, in the 73d year of 
his age, Dr. Danien Janney, of Loudon co. Va. 

During more than a year he was affected with an 
extremely painful disease, which he bore with Chris- 
tian patience, and was favored at the close with seren- 
ity and peace. 

——, On the 29th of 10th month, at his residence 
in West Davenport, Delaware co., N. Y., Souomon 
Ferro, aged 70 years. He loved religious meetings, 
and was a diligent attendant of them, herein setting a 
good example to survivors. 





























The Annual Meeting of the “ Association of Friends 
for the Relief of the Suffering Poor,” will be held on 
Seventh day, (this evening,) the 3d inst, at 7} o’clock, 
over Parrish’s Drug Store, S. W. corner of Eighth and 
Arch streets, where all Friends are invited to attend. 











For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
OUR QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 


These meetings, which constitute in our reli- 
gious and social order a striking feature, it seems 
to us, might often afford an interesting article 
for the Intelligencer; forming, as they do, so 
many centres of attraction, as well as radiation 
of good, within the compass of our Yearly Mect- 
ing. 
The early fathers and mothers of our religious 
family were remarkable for their unselfishness ; 
their religion was an every day religion, their 
worship an unceasing evidence of a firm depend- 
ance upon an all-protecting Power that had, as 
they were obedient to it, called them from mere 
worldly enjoyments to take part in high spiritual 
endeavors to improve and christianize the race. 
This every-day religion brought them often to- 
gether, and they had frequently to verify the 
idea that the countenances of each other tended 
to inspirit and urge them on to the fulfilment of 
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<p tReet aimaeciseenainnaiamnneaieina tient 
the great duties which devolved upon them, 
This desire frequently to meet together, led no 
doubt to the organized plan of meetings for 
special purposes connected with the high interests 
of the church, independent of the peculiar spirita. 
al advantages which might arise from their thug 
coming together. Hence, Quarterly Meetings 
were established, adapted for certain districts of 
country, and generally of easy access, where theag. 
gregated mind of that district might have an op. 
portunity to develop itself in matters appertain- 
ing to right discipline, as well as to feel 
with, and for each other in their highest spiritual 
aims ; affording also an opportunity for minds 
exercised in the ministry to spread truth fully 
before all, for encouragement and edification. 
It-was at these meetings that the social feelings 
of friends were also largely increased, friendships 
were established or renewed, and the still and 
thoughtful spirit often found an opportunity to 
unbend in cheerful converse, thus imparting a 
halo over their religious and family meetings 
which brightened and sweetened their inter. 
course, and made them a cheerful loving brother. 
hood. That this beautiful idea may continue to 
be carried out among us, should be the aim of 
every Friend. We would therefore encourage 
all to their attendance and support of these 
meetings. In accordance with the original inten. 
tion, the young should be called in for their aid, 
as it is to them we must look when many who 
are now laboring in their several vocations in the 
































































church, shall be called to their rest. 

Our late Quarterly Meeting of Philadelphia 
was well attended, and attorded cause for encou- 
ragement, the labors of Friends in the meeting 
for worship giving evidence of a lively care for 
the spread of truth in its simplicity, calling to 
the original ground of an inward teaching. In 
the Meeting for Discipline views were presented 
which went to strengthen the idea of the right- 
fulness and beauty of our mode of public worship, 
and the importance of the maintenance of that 
unity by which we are known as brethren in 
Christ. The committee appointed at the last 
Quarter to confer with Radnor and Exeter 
Monthly Meetings, in relation to the holding of 
meetings for Divine worship on certain after- 
noons of First-days within their several districts, 
reported that those Meetings had agreed to the 
proposal ; Friends of Radnor agreeing to appoint 
meetings on the third First-day afternoon of every 
month, commencing the third First-day after- 
noon in the Third month next, at Haverford ; in 
the Fourth month at Merion; in the Fifth 
month at Radnor; in the 6th month at the 
Valley, concluding at Schuylkill in the Seventh 
month, and so continue alternately. Exeter pro- 
poses to hold un afternoon meeting at Reading, 
on the first First-day in the Twelfth month next, 
and continue every three months at the same 
place ; Third, Sixth, Ninth and Twelfth months. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 





‘It is desirable that Friends in the several|esting object to study, and an ornament that 
neighborhoods where these meetings are held | teaches while it gives delight. Itis thus prepar- 
yill feel that a labor of love devolves upon them |ed: Cuta circular piece of card to fit the top of 
in their attendance. Their countenance and in- | a hyacinth-glass, so as to rest upon the ledge and 
terest will inspirit others, and we may hope that | exclude the air. Pierce a hole through the cen- 
this effort may have a useful and encouraging|tre of the card, and pass through it a strong 
effect. G. T. | thread, having a small piece of wood tied to one 
end, which resting transversely on the card, pre- 
vents its being drawn through. To the other 
end of the thread attach an acorn; and having 
alae wey . |half filled the glass with water, suspend the 

The civilising, softening influence of art is] acorn a short distance from the surface. The 
auknowledged by all who have studied their fel- glass must be kept in a warm room : and in a 
jow-man’s moral and mental developement, and the | fo w days the vapor from the water will hang 
weumulation of objects of interest and beau- | from the acorn in a large drop. Shortly after- 
ty in a house tend to knit more closely the bonds | wards the acorn will burst, the root will protrude, 
of family affection, and change the four walls | and thrust itself into the water, and in a few 
from a cold dwelling-place 1oto a sacred and holy days more the stem will shoot out at the other 
home. All the feelings which spring up 10/ end, and, rising upwards, will press against the 
every true man's or woman's breast at the utter- | card, in which an orifice must be made to allow 
wee of that word home, are feelings of associa- | it to pass through. From this stem small leaves 
tion, and not of mere locality, and hence where- will soon be observed to sprout, and in a few 
eer we go, and at every stage of our lives, if| weeks there will be a handsome, though dwarf, 
the associations are pleasant ones, we look back | oa; plant. 





For the Young. 
SIMPLE PLEASURES. 


vith glowing emotion on the home of our child-| The forms of crystals are very educative, in an 
hood, and to the one we have ourselves created. | artistic sense, their cold and distinct outlines cul- 
Dryden beautifully says :— tivating an acquaintance with geometric forms, 

* Home is the sacred refuge of our life.” and they are capable of combinations that pro- 


And it should be our endeavor to decorate this | duce a broad and rugged effect. Alum is a good 
place, of all others, with lovely objects, and na- | substance to crystallise. A piece of wire may be 
ture’s beauties or simple works of art. There | taken and bent to form any object that fancy may 
are many that cannot afford to buy these decor- | dictate, and then placed in a hot saturated solu- 
ations, who still have all the desire ‘to possess | tion of alum, which as it cools will deposit cry- 
them and the taste to appreciate ; therefore, we | stals upon the wire, thus producing a crystal or- 
will tell our readers how some very beautiful | nament of great beauty. These crystals are 
and interesting objects of art and nature may be | translucent, but may be colored to suit the fancy 
made at little or no expense. by the addition of coloring matter tumeric 
Green is a color that is ever suggestive of | making them yellow; litmus red; logwood purple; 
pleasure, and it is stimulating to the eye, and|and common writing ink black. A piece of 
Nature’s own tints may be obtained at any season | coke may be made to assume the appearance of 
of the year, combined with graceful vegetable | a new mineral by placing it in an alum solution, 
forms, by either of the following ways :—Take | as the crystals will avoid the smooth portions, 
acarrot, and having cut off the green, cut about | and deposit themselves only on the rough and 
the thickness of a cent off the top, let this float | broken parts. Sulphate of copper or blue vitriol 
on a saucer of water in a warm room, and it will | may be substituted for alum, but this is a posi- 
quickly begin to sprout, presenting an object of | tive blue, and the color cannot be changed. 
beauty not excelled by any artist, because itis} We think we have for the present given a 
the work of the law established by the Grand | sufficient number of hints how each home ma 
Artificer of the universe. Another beautiful | be made cheaply into a place of ornament as wel 
decoration may be made from a pine cone. One| as necessity, and these little things scattered 
should be procured that is dried and opened, | about the rooms of a house decorate and soften 
and the different circles should have grass seed | the asperities of papered walls and rigid furni- 
or mustard and cress sprinkled in them, and then | ture, adding a look of comfort and a feeling of 
placed in a wine-glass of water ; in a few days|repose that is the very concentration of true 
the warmth and moisture will give the burr or | home life. Asa people we neglect taste in the | 
cone life, and the circles will close upon the seed, | surroundings of our lives, which should be cul- 
which, inits turn, shortly germinates, and sprout- | tivated ; and such little things as we have been 
ing out all over the burr, makes an harmonious | describing are important aids, and help the maa, 
contrast of color between the lively green and | the womau and the child to better appreciate the 
sombre brown that has a truly pleasing and novel | truth of that line of Keates’— 
effect, actually refreshing all who look upon it. “* A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 
The growing acorn is a very pretty and inter- [Sci. Amer. 
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EYMN OF TRUST. 


O Love Divine, that stooped to share 
Our sharpest pang, our bitterest tear, 

On Thee we cast each earthborn care, 
We smile at pain while Thou art near! 


Though long the weary way we tread, 

And sorrows crown each lingering year, 
No path we shun, no darkness dread, 

Our hearts still whispering, Thou art near! 


When drooping pleasure turns to grief, 
And trembling faith is changed to fear, 

The wurmuring wind, the quivering leaf, 
Shall softly tell us, Thou art near! 


On Thee we fling our burdening woe, 
O Love divine, forever dear, 
Content to suffer, while we know, 
Living and dying, Thou art near! 
O. W. Houmes. 





JOY FILLS THE GOLDEN CUP. 


Look up, my weary soul, 

A brighter day for thee is drawing nigh ; 

For morning beams are flashing in the sky— 
Look up with faith, my soul! 


Not always night shall keep 

Its heavy shadows round thine onward path; 

For morning comes, though long, to him who hath 
A soul that will not sleep. 


Let me not slumber here! 
There is a toil which calls the valiant heart 
Forth to the strife in which the victor’s part 
Is fraught with many a tear. 


Not always doubt sball fill 

The earnest toiler with its spectral train, 

For, through the twilight, hope shall come again, 
And nerve his freedom will. 


Look up with sterner gaze! 
The teacher tells me, from tbe depths within, 
That trial is the soul’s true discipline, 
Invoking louder praise. 


In all life’s lessons learn 
That true men through their trials persevere , 
Winter but comes, with all its storms severe, 
To hasten spring’s return. 


Joy fills the golden cup! 
‘Tis thine once more to quaff the nectar sweet, 
And new-bern songs in grateful strains repeat— 
Look up, my soul! look up! 





InForRMATION has reached us from India of a 
tree abundant in the forests of the Madras Pres- 
idency, which yields a milky juicesimilar in pro- 
perty to gutta-percha. The tree, which grows 
from eighty to a hundred feet high, is known as 
the Pauchontee: the juice becomes brittle when 
dry ; but dissolved in turpentine or naphtha, it 
forms an insulating paste, which, under our new 
Indian regime, may become a source of profit. 
At present, these trees are cut down by thou- 
sands every year in clearing the ground for coffee- 
plantations. The same forests contain many oil- 
producing plants, which, as botanists show, would 
well repay cultivation.— Chambers’s Journal. 
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AMERICANS IN PEKIN. 






A correspondent of the Journal of Commeree, 
furnishes that paper with a graphic account of 
the reception of the United States minister at 
























Pekin. We have selected some extracts from it rs ago 
which we think will interest our readers. —end m 
Pexin, Coina, Wednesday, Aug. 10, 1859, = ing 

My last communication left us at a government my ab 
house, a sort of caravanserai, as I was told, for saver 
travellers and pilgrims, quite neat, though not the towe 
large in size, or commanding in appearance, and and wit 
the more agreeable from its being set back some another 
distance from the road, and having a spacious Passi 
court in front, all carpeted in living green. [f «Basten 
is about two miles outside of the walls, which ag the Tar 
yet had not risen before our eyes, so thick were 4 stree 
the trees and groves between them and us on & i vonue 
this great plain, extending from the gulf to the we had 
city, which nowhere has either elevation or de- Bight a 
pression. Here those dismounted who had been quarter 





favored with horses, and others crawled out of 
their dens who had been caged in them ; and all, 
having rested one hour and taken a cup of tea, 
which is uniformly offered instead of wine and 
other liquors, returned to their carriages, forget- 
ting aches and bruises in the thought of the 
shortness of the distance which remained, and 
the wonders which were so soon to startle our 
vision. Onward we moved, every ene solemn, 
silent, his heart beating quicker, till at last it 
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tec 
| fairly throbbed with the big emotion, when, ota 
there! there ! rose the walls, and there the immense ping 
bastion towered over the gate, armed with tier ly pr 
| above tier of cannon, and we had fairly reached § (hin 
| Pekin! this, 
| Long before reaching the walls, however, we grea 
were surrounded by crowds whom no man could § jf, 4 
number. They did not come there ; they seem- § ,. 
ed to have grown there ; they did not move, they M 
only stood—acres and acres, and field after field Ky, 
of human flesh and bones compacted into one J jj.. 
solid body, out of which grew innumerable heads, enet 
arms, and shoulders. It added to the impressive- day 
ness of the scene, that not one wore a hat or cap; lett 
| not one covered his back or shoulders with shirt ior 
| or coat ; not one wore a vest to protect his bosom. the 
| A single article constituted the whole of their pa 
dress and wardrobe—a picce of blue cotton made as 
into an Oriental petticoat, and tied about the 
loins and reaching below the knee. All that = 
| met the eye, therefore, was naked flesh, glisten- th 





| ing with the sweat which oiled it as the sun shot 








su 
down his burning rays; while those thousands of 
and thousands of piercing, prying, steady eyes, of 
and up-turned faces, all without a smile, and di 
solemnin their wonder, indicated that all was not » 
a mass of flesh there ; mind was there ; humanity @ 
was there ; our brothers were there—almost the d 
population of a common city was seen outside of a 







the walls; nor could any estimate of the number 
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RN EEE ee 
ofthe population within amaze and stagger me,| might create, even by the discussion, and the 
yhen I saw what there was around one gate in utter impossibility of his submitting to the humi- 
ype suburb only, without. Not one shout was liations which an audience invariably requires. 
ised ; not one voice was heard; not one foot or On the other hand, the Commissioners were 
hand was moved. The last European Embassy solicitous that Mr. Ward should request an au- 
yas that of Lord Amherst in 1816—forty-three dience, which, as the third Commissioner told 
rsago, more than the period of a generation’ Mr. Williams, the Emperor himself was desirous 
—and most of the living population of Pekin had of conferring, having evidently been favorably 
never seen a white man. We passed under two impressed by what he had learned of America 
imposing portals, something like triumphal arch-; and Americans, and wishing to see the first re- 
mys, about halfa mile from the city, which,| presentative of that nation and that continent 
however, with the walls, the gates, the bastions,| who had ever appeared in his capital. The 
the towers, and other objects of interest within| Emperor, whose name is Hien-fung, is a young 
sud without the city, must be the subject of; man, being only 29 years old, and in addition to 
another letter. naturally good powers of mind, devotes himself, 
Passing through the Russian wall by the) as one of the ministers stated, earnestly to busi- 
“Rastern Gate,” Chaou-yeng-men, we entered | ness every day, early and late, with them. What- 
the Tartar division of the city, and, moving along| ever exaggeration there may possibly be in this, 
s street, compared with which Pennsylvania| enough remains to indicate even inquisitiveness 
avenue in Washington is a narrow lane, when/of mind, and the dawning of new ideas, which, 
wehad gone a mile and a half, we turned at} joined to the ardent temperament of a young 
rigbt angles to the right, when, proceeding a|man, may have prompted the expressed desire 
quarter or half a mile further, we reached the|to see Mr. Ward. The Commissioners urged 
quarters which the Government had assigned for} Mr. Ward to comply with the old and estab- 
our residence. A wall runs along in front, ex-| lished usages upon presentation to the Em- 
cluding all sight of the houses from the street ;| peror, insisting that as he had come to the 
for they were a cluster instead of one, and were] capital, he must conform to the “ rites,” as they 
owned and occupied a few years since by the| called them, or customs of theempire. The rite 
Prime Minister, who lost them by confiscation| called the Ko-tow is performed whenever the 
for the crime of not defeating the rebels. Up-| highest native dignitaries approach the Emperor, 
on our reaching the house two principal officials} and was performed by the Dutch and Portuguese 
were found awaiting our arrival, who were di-| ministers in repeated instances, and as the Chinese 
rected to make provision for our wants, and attend | affirm, and circumstances lead every One to be- 
toour wishes, and who, upon retiring, left be-|lieve, by Lord Macartney, the English Embassa- 
hind some inferior officers, who were permanent-|dor in 1793. The late treaty with England 
ly present. Dinner was served about sunset, in) provides that in future no English Embassador 
Chinese style of dishes and cookery; but after |to the Court of Pekin shall be required to render 
this, provisions were sent in of fine quality, and|}any homage to the Emperor of China, beyond 
great varicty and abundance, which were cooked | what he would be required to render to his own 
in American style by the cooks we brought with| Sovereign. Unhappily, the late occurrence at 
us. the mouth of the Pei-ho have rendered that 
Mr. Ward did not send a communication to| treaty a nullity, and its advantages could not be 
Kweiliang, the Prime Minister, on the day of| claimed under ‘the most favored nation” clause. 
his arrival, since this would not have been in| What the ceremony called the Ko-tow is, and 
accordance with Chinese etiquette ; but the next| how degrading in the eyes of Western nations, 
day, Thursday, the 28th, he addressed to him a} will be best understood by a relation of the ex- 
letter, or rather to the two Imperial Commis-| perience of the Russian Embassy in 1720. 
sioners, Hwashana being the other, informing} Count Ismailof had been sent by Peter the 
them of his arrival in Pekin, and his desire to|Great with an imposing retinue to negotiate a 
pay his respects to them at such time and place | treaty which should adjust all difficulties which 
as they might designate. had occurred in the frontiers of the two empires, 
Mr. Ward met the Commissioners at the place, and prevent their occurrence in future. Admit- 
and time appointed, going on horseback with his ted to the city under the most imposing forms, 
three officers. After the usual civilities upon| three Commissioners were appointed, just as was 
such occasions, Mr. Ward introduced the object|the case now upon the entrance of the Minister 
of his mission, the exchange of the ratifications| from the United States, to conduct the negotia- 
of the late treaty, and the delivery of the Presi-| tions, and now, as then, officers of the highest 
dent’s letter to the Emperor. But the Com-}dignity and power. Count Ismailof informed 
missioners would discuss nothing but the proposed | the Imperial Commissioners that he had brought 
audience with the Emperor, which Mr. Ward|an autograph letter from the Czar to the Emperor, 
did not request, aware of the embarrassments|just as Mr. Ward had brought ove from the 
and even serious difficulties which the subject| President of the United States, which he was 
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required to present with his own hand. Beside 
this, the Czar had also sent a present to the 
Emperor, which he was required todeliver. While 
these preliminaries were under discussion in the 
Imperial Hall, dinner was sentin by the Emperor 
himself; before partaking of which, the Russian 
Embassador was required to perform the Ko-tow 
before the table itself, as the representative of 
his Majesty, who had furnished from his own 
table the dinner which was laid upon it. This 
the Count peremptorily refused, when the matter 
was at length compromised by the consent of the 
Count to render a common act of obeisance 
before it. Then came a long struggle between 
the Emperor, the Commissioners, and the Count; 
the Count insisting on delivering the Czar’s let- 
ter to the Emperor with his own hand into the 
hands of the Emperor, and still persisting with 
inflexible obstinacy in his determination not to 
perform the Ko-tow, maintaining that as his 
master was the equal of the Emperor, it was de- 
grading to the Czar for his embassador and re- 
presentative to submit to such a ceremony. So 
anxious was the Emperor to secure the homage, 
that with his own hand he wrote letters to Count 
Ismailof urging his rendering it, though, to save 
his dignity, he required his Commissioners to 
send them as theirown. Still the Count refused, 
and matters were assuming a threatening aspect, 
when the Emperor sent Mandarins directly from 
himself to the Count, who said that the Emperor 
considered the family of the Czar as his own, and 
his honor as his own, and that if he should ever 
send an embassador to the Court of the Czar, he 
should be required to stand uncovered in the 
presence of the Czar, though this is considered 
most disgraceful to the Chinese, among whom 
condemned criminals are required to expose their 
heads bare ; at the same time the chief Mandarin 
uncovered his head, taking off his cap and stand- 
ing bare-headed before the Count, the representa- 
tive of the Czar. This was decisive; the Count 
could not refuse to meet the Emperor upon equal 
terms, and at once promised to perform his part, 
and enact the Ko-tow, and place the letter upon 
a table, instead of into the hands of the Emperor, 
according to the ‘Chinese rites,” a Mandarin 
then taking it from the table and presenting it 
to the Emperor. 

The day appointed for the audience arrived. 
The Count and suite waited here at the vestibule 
of the Hall of Audience, where at length the 
Emperor entered, followed by his principal 
officers, and mounted a magnificent throne, as- 
cending by steps on the left, as being the side 
of honor, while others ascended on the right. 
Three officers were seated on the right on cushions, 
while at a greater distance were officers standing. 
At the foot of the throne, on the floor of the 
Great Hall, sat upon cushions, in different rows, 
the first Mandarins, the lords of the imperial 
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family, and many Mandarins of inferior rank.\I will give you what it costs me to raise wheat ; 





Before the throne, at the entrance of the Hall 
stood a table prepared with sweet meats for the 
use of the Emperor, while in the open vestibule 
a few steps lower than the Great Hall, another 
table was set, beyond which Count Ismailof wag 
standing, according to Court usage. The Count 
should have dane the Czar’s letter upon thi 
table; but the Emperor ordered it to be brought 
into the Audience Hall, and at the same time 
the Count advanced also, which was thought 
great honor to him. The Count at once entered 
the Hall, immediately prostrating himself before 
the table, holding up the Czar’s letter in both 
hands. The Emperor, who had showed the 
Count so much honor thus far, now determined 
to mortify him by making Lim remain some time 
in this disagreeable and offensive posture. The 
proud Russian became indignant, showed it by 
motions of his lips, and by turning his face aside, 
which, under the circumstances, could not be 
but highly offensive to the Emperor, as well as 
daring on the part of the Count. Upon this, the 
Emperor requested the Count to rise, and take 
the letter and bring it to himself. This the 
Count did, kneeling down at the Emperor's 
feet, who received it with his own hands, and 
thus gave the Count another mark of his regard. 

After the presentation of the letter, the Count, 
attended by the master of ceremonies, returned 
to his former place in the vestibule, from which 
he soon removed to the centre of the hall, op- 
posite to the throne on which the Emperor was 
seated, and back of which were his principal at- 
tendants and soldiers. When all were marshal- 
ed, at a signal given by the master of ceremonies, 
all fell upon their knees, and after the lapse of a 
few minutes, beat their heads three times upon 
the ground. After this, they rose to their feet, 
and then again fell upon their knees, and thrice 
knocked their heads upon the ground as before, 
when they rose again, and then repeated the 
kneeling and head-knocking the third time, thus 
kneeling three times, and knocking their heads 
nine times. The Count, having suffered no es- 
sential injury in his cranium, was then conducted 
to the Emperor, who graciously inquired what 
request he had to make. Such is the ceremony 
of the Ko-tow—literally head-knocking—which 
is still practised by all the Mandarins when they 
appear in the presence of the Emreror, and which 
is demanded of all foreign embassadors, and was 
demanded of Mr. Ward. 

(To be continued.) 





COST OF WHEAT. 


We have the following from George Pettys. 
He says: “TI saw a statement in your paper 
that not one farmer in ten knew the cost of grain 
per bushel, therefore could not tell how much 
they must sell for in order to make a living profit. 
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yod I think all may figure on the same rule, if 
they do a day’s work inaday. It will vary, of 
gourse, in proportion to the bushels grown per 


acre. ‘ s 

In order to come to a plain plan, we must in- 
elude as much ground in our estimates as can be 
cut in one day with a reaper, say— 


fifteen acres, valued at $25 @ acre ; interest 

10 P cent : : : . : . 
Ploughing, $1 %# acre “ ° ‘ ‘ 
Seed, 14 bushels % acre at $1 $ bushel - 
Sowing one day ; : . ; 
Harvesting, three days . ; - 
Reaping at 75c P acre 


$37 50 
15 00 
22 50 

° 1 00 
5 00 

11 25 


Seven hands to bind and shock at $1 15 # ‘day, 
board included ‘ ‘ ‘ 4 ‘ 1 

Stacking . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ° é 

Threshing at 10c $ bushel—15 bushels per 


2 25 
4 00 


acre 


° . ° . ° ° 22 50 
Cleaning and drawing to market ° ° 


9 00 


$140 00 

Here we havea fraction over 62c. per bushel. 
These figures cover board, wear, and interest 
on tools. I consider the straw worth as much 
‘to feed as would pay to draw the manure back on 
the land to keep it im good heart. This is the 
most paying part, if well attended to. Now, 
farmers, you must be your own judges as to how 
much over 62c. per bushel you must sell wheat, 
in order to pay debts. It will depend upon the 
size of the debt, and how much per cent. you 
are paying on it. As I am asked the question 
almost daily, ‘ Would you sell your wheat at pre- 
sent prices?’ I will give my opinion. I have 
made up my mind there is not more than two- 
thirds as much wheat as was thought there would 
be. Every man hereabouts is disappointed, and 
we have letters from different points to the same 
effect. When our grain buyers recover from 
the bite they got before harvest, and find out how 
light the crop is, grain will bring a better price. 
It will not pay us to sell at 50c. per bushel. Bet- 
ter keep it two years and get $1 than grow two 
cropsat 50c. Those that can hold on until it pays 
cost and profit should do so. Wheat is of good 
quality and worth holding. If growing wheat 
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ITEMS OF NEWS. 


Suipwreck.—We have intelligence from Sackville 
N. B. that the iron steamer Indian, from Liverpool, 
struck a snnken ledge near Maria Joseph, on 21st ult. 
She had 38 passengers a crew of 100 men, 800 tons of 
cargo and some specie, half an hour after striking she 
parted amidships. Twenty-seven persons have par- 
ished by this calamity, none of whose bodies have 
been recovered. None of the cabin passengers per- 
ished. The weather was hazy, and the Indian going 
at the rate of eight knots an hour when she struck 
on the ledge, which was so violent that she tore off 
her bottom and filled almost immediately. ‘The cap- 
tain, it appears, was deceived in the sounding, and 
supposed he was off Cape Sable. 

Many of the vassengers who were saved were rob- 
bed of all their baggage by the people on the shore, 
and left utterly destitute. 

Tue Eastern Market, Cornerof 5th and Merchant 
St. was formally opened on the 26th ult. A great 
crowd of puchasers were in attendance. The butch- 
ers and dealers appeared satisfied with their prices, 
and customers with their purchases. The sheds ‘on 
Market street are completely dismantled. Their de- 
molition is looked for before the end of the week. 


Smveutar Instance or Loncevity.— Among the pas- 
sengers of the ship Tonawanda, which arrived at this 
port on the 26th ult. from Liverpool, was Anna 
McKenna, a native of Ireland, aged 99 years, with 
good teeth, sight, and hearing. The old lady was ac- 
companied by her youngest son, aged 66 years. The 
parent and child are in excellent health. 

EmicraTion.—The government of Peru has entered 
into a contract with Dr. Edward Cullen for the intro- 
duction of twenty-five thousand Irish emigrants. The 
principal stipulations are that the emigrants shall re- 
nounce allegiance to their government, and must be- 
come Peruvian citizens. The government of Peru bas 
to pay their sea passage, and every colonist is to have 
about nine English acres of land. 

THe Progress oF THE TELEGRAPH.—California 
papers announce that in 3d mo. next San Francisco 
will be within ten days’ telegraphic communication with 
the Atlantic States. This will take place by the sim- 
ultaneous completion at that time of the telegraphic 
lines between St. Louis and Forth Smith, on the At- 
lantic side, and San Francisco and Los Angelos on the 
Pacific side, thus cutting off three and a half days on 
each side, and with the mail facilities. reducing the 
time of communication between the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific cities to about ten days. It will not be long, 
therefore, before the telegraphic wires will close the 
intervening gap, and make the communication between 


does not pay, sow less; grow pigs and corn ; seed | the East and West instantaneous. 


down, or grow flax for the seed.” —Prairie Far- 
mer. 


LABELS FOR TREES. 


Take of verdigris and sal ammoniac each two 
drachms ; lampblack one drachm ; water four 
ounces. Mix well in a mortar adding the water 
gradually. Keepina glass vial securely stopped. 
Write with the ink in a quill pen upon clean, 
bright zinc plates of any desired form. When 
dry, it may be exposed to the weather or buried 
in the ground for years without obliterating the 
writing. Shake the ink well before using. An- 
other writer says, Write with a common lead 
pencil upon zine, and it will remain indelible. 


A ReMmarKaBLe Fact.—Professor Mitchell, in his 
lectures on astronomy, related a very remarkable fact. 
He said that he had not long since met, in the city of 
St. Louis, a man of great scientific attainments, who 
for forty years had been engaged in Egypt in decypher- 
ing the hieroglyphics of the ancients. This gentleman 
had stated to him that he had lately unravelled the in- 
scriptions upon the coffin of a mummy, now in the 
London Museum, and that by the aid of previous ob- 
servations, he had discovered the key to all the astro- 
nomical knowledge of the Egyptians. The zodiac, 
with the exact positions of the planets, was delineated 
on the cffin, and the date to which they pointed was 
the autumnal equinox in the year 1722, before Christ, 
or nearly thirty-six hundred years ago. Professor 
Mitchell employed his assistants to ascertain the exact 
position of the heavenly bodies belonging to our solar 
system on the equinox of that year, (1722 B. C.,) and 
sent him a correct diagram of them, without having 
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communicated his object in doing so. In compliance 
with this the calculations were made, and to his as- 
tonishment, on comparing the result wtth the state- 
ments of his scientific friend already referred to, it 
was found that, on the 7th of October, 1722, B.C., the 
moon and planets had occupied the exact postion ip 
the heavens marked upon the coffin in the London 
Museum.—Public Ledger. 


Tue Ervuetion or Vesvuvivs.—Vesuvius is still in a 
state of eruption, the lava having now reached a point 
three miles from the crater. The present mouth was 
opened eighteen months ago, by a violent earthquake, 
the cinders from which were carried as far as Con- 
stantinople—another proof of the great eastern cur- 
rent. The lava now issues from the base of the cone, 
passes down the valley below Piano delle Ginestre, and 
falls into the greatravine known as the Sasse-Grande, 
250 feet deep by 1,000 feet broad, which is now com- 
pletely filled. Below this it cuts across the carriage 
road in three places, destroys about twenty houses and 
some olive groves and vineyards, and is now near the 
Cemetery of Portice, whose inhabitants are full of ap- 
prehension. It is estimated that 28,000,000 cubic 
yards of lava Lave issued from the crater during this 
eruption. The temperature of the lava is 2,000 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. The guides have provided them- 
selves with molds in which they cust medallian heads 
of the King and Queen of Naples, Louis Napoleon, 
Queen Victoria, Victor Emanuel, and zar Alexander. 


Arrica.—Dr. Livingstone finds himself unable to 


prosecute his African explorations without a more | 


powerful steamer than the fragile one hitherto em- 
ployed on the Zambesi, and has appealed to friends 
in England for assistance. 


S.tavery.—Late dates from the coast of Africa state 
that the American ship Memphis, with seven hundred 
slaves, had escaped all the cruisers and put to sea. 
Twenty-six vessels were expected on the coast for 
curgoes of slaves for the United States. 


Artgsian WELLs.—The Artesian Well, at Columbus, 
Ohio, has reached a depth of over two thousand feet, 
with a prospect of again striking a sandstone stratum. 

This well is now the deepest in the United States, 
and, with one exception, the deepest in the world. 
The following are the depths of the four principal 
holes in the ground: 

Well at Columbus, 0O., 2,328 feet. 
Well at Louisville, Ky., . 2,096 feet. 
Well at St. Louis, Mo., . . . 2,199 feet. 
Well at Luxumberg, Germany, 2,336 feet. 


An enormous ieeberg was recently seen by Capt. 
Kirby, of the ship Uncowah off Cape Horn. The ice- 
field and bergs were estimated to be from eight to 
ten miles miles long, and very high—a solid mass of 
ice against which the sea broke as upon the ironbound 
shores ofa continent. At four miles distance the water 
about the ship was agitated with eddies and ripples 
caused by the opposing presence of so large a body to 
the usual ocean currents. The sides along which the 
ship passed appeared to be precipitous up for more 
than a hundred feet from the water,when they broke up 
towards the peaks in the interior of the island , and 
down the steppes, the spyglass showed the existence 
of great gullies and water-courses. When the sun 
shone full upon the island it reflected the light with 
great brilliancy.—The Press. 


Hong Hong letters of the 28th of 9th month say that 
the ratification of the American treaty had produced 
no change in Commercial matters, and, according to 
one authority, it would not go into operation until 
matters are settled with England and France. The 
wWhinese forts at the mouth of the Peiho had been 
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strengthened, and the genera! bearing of the Chines 
led to the belief that they contemplate resistance. 


Caina.—An official census has been taken twice jp 
Chiua during the present century. The last was taken iy 
1852, and gives the number of inhabitants at over§ 
hundred and sixty millions, being an incrcase ging 
1812 of more than one hundren and seventy eix mij. 
lions, six hundred thousand in 40 years. 





THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frouwaxp Meat.— The only eales for shipment are 
600 bbls. Pa. extra at $5 624.a5 75 per bbl. Saleg 








for home consumption at 5 25 a 5 374 for common EDIT! 
and select brands; 5 50 a5 75 for extras; 5 874 a6 2% 

for extra family, and 6 25a6 50 for fancy, Rye 

Flour is worth 4 25. Corn Meal is quiet. We quo 
Pennsylvania at 3 75 a8 874 per barrel. 

Grain.—Holders of Wheat have put up their price & gyery S 
to $1 35 per bushel for prime red; 500 bushels sold & jy in ad 
at 1 38. Rye continues to sell at 93 cts. for Pa, and @ pive Do 
90 cts. for Southern. There is a fair demand for Com; Comm 
sales of 1400 bus. of yellow at 92 cts. afloat and in & free of e 
store, and 3 a 4000 bus. prime dry new at 75 cts., and The p 
damp at 65a 70 cts. Oats—Sales of 3000 bus. prime & office w 
Delaware at 42 cts.,and 800 bus. Pa. at 44 cts per & cents pe 
bushel. the Uni 

There is a fair amount of Cloverseed offering, most eee 
of it of inferior quality. Sales of 200 bus. good and ‘ 
prime at $5 12} a 5 25 per 64 lbs., and 450 bus. com. jj EXTR 
mon at $5a 5 06}. 1700 bus. Timothy sold to go out Nov 
of the market at $2 50 per bushel. Flaxseed is worth 
$1 55 per bushel. a= 

embar 

———— & month 

EAVY BLEACHED SHIRTINGS made from Ar. & on bo 
RicAN Cotton, warranted in all respects the Barba 


product of Free Labor. For sale by way. 
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ELI DILLIN, 
No. 1218 Green st., opposite Ridge Avenue. 
11 mo. 26, 1859. 


f{\wO YOUNG WOMEN, members of the Society of 
Friends, are desirous of situations as teachers in 
families where they would make themselves otherwise 
useful, or would engage as assistant teachers in estab- 
lished schools. Apply at the office of the Intelligencer. 
10th mo. 29—2m. 


\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
C YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The Winter Session 
of this institution will commence on the 14th of 11th 
mo. next, and continue twenty weeks. 

Terms $70 per session, one half payable in advance, 





the other in the middle of the session. No extra § and 
charges. mys 
Por further particulars, address 
HENRY W. RIDGWAY, — 
Crosewicks P. O., Burlington Co., N. J. ish 
9th mo. 24—3 m. kno 
lana agree : offer 
PRINGDALE BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR BOTH § nan 
SEXES, Loudon Co., Va. The next session will § fogy 
commence the 3d of 10th mo. take 
Terms $115 for 40 weeks, payable quarterly in ad- 
vance. Languages and Drawings extra. I 
It is hoped that Friends interested will avail them- the 
selves of the preference by entering pupils early. Ap- § wh 
ly, for particulars, to 
ee GEO. A. NEWBOLD, kin 
Purcelville, Loudon Co., Va. 7 
8th mo. 6, 1859.—6m. Us | 
ia ver 


Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Lodge st., N. side Penn’s Bank wel 


